history, and shewed him some volumes of his Shakspeare already printed, to prove that he was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney's opening the first volume, at the 'Merchant of Venice, he observed to him, that he seemed to be more severe on Warburton than Theobald. " O poor Tib. ! (said Johnson) he was ready knocked down to my hands;' War-burton stands between me and him." " But, Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) you'll have Warburton upon your bones, won't you?" "No, Sir ; he'll not come out: he'll only growl in his den." " But you think, Sir, that Warburton is a superiour critick to Theobald?" "O, Sir, he'd make two-and-fifty Theobalds, cut into slices1! The worst of Warburton is, that he has a rage for saying something, when there's nothing to be said." Mr. Burney then asked him whether he had seen the letter which Warburton had written in answer to a pamphlet addressed " To the most impudent Man alive2." He answered in the negative. Mr. Burney told him it was supposed to be written by Mallet. The controversy now raged between the friends of Pope and Bolingbroke; and Warburton and Mallet were the leaders of the several parties3.
some support, taking no notice of its imperfection to his visitor. It was remarkable in Johnson, that no external circumstances ever prompted him to make any apology, or to seem even sensible of their existence.' Crokcr's Hosiuell, p. 832. There can be little question that she is describing the same room—a room in a house in which Miss Williams was lodged, and most likely Mr. Levet, and in which Mr. Burney dined; and in which certainly there must have been chairs. Yet Mr. Carlyle, misled by her account, says :—' In his apartments, at one time, there were unfortunately no chairs.' Car-lyle's Miscellanies, ed. 1872, iv. 127.
' In his Life of Pope (Works, viii. 272) Johnson calls Theobald 'a man of heavy diligence, with very slender powers.' In the Preface to Shak-spearc he admits that 'what little he did was commonly right.' Ib. v. 137. The Editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare on the other hand say : —'Theobald, as an Editor, is incomparably superior to his predecessors, and to his immediate successor Warburton, although the latter
had the advantage of working on his materials. Many most brilliant emendations are due to him.' On Johnson's statement that 'Warburton would make two-and-fifty Theobalds, cut into slices,1 they write :—'From this judgment, whether they be compared as critics or editors, we emphatically dissent.' Cambridge Shakespeare, \., xxxi., xxxiv., note. Among Theobald's 'brilliant emendations' are ' a' babbled of green fields' (Henry V, ii. 3), and ' lackeying the varying tide.' (Antony and Cleopatra,
U).
* 'A familiar epistle [by Lord Bolingbroke] to the most impudent man living, 1749.' Brit. Mus. Catal.
3 ' Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his dependence on the prince [of Wales], found his way to Bolingbroke, a man whose pride and petulance made his kindness difficult to gain or keep, and whom Mallet was content to court by an act, which, I hope, was unwillingly performed. When it was found that Pope had clandestinely printed an unauthorised number of the pamphlet called The Patriot King, Boling-Mr. Burneypor-
